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INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


’Tis thus that justice often vice attacks, 
By lashing parents over children’s backs. —Awnon. 


Tur effect of this unexpected address on the feel- 
ings of Mary was trifling, compared with the agita-) 
tion it produced in her more sensitive companion. | 
With a shriek of terror, Sarah clasped the other in| 
her arms, exclaiming, in an imploring tone—— 

** No—no—no—Mary! You cannot—must noi—| 
shall not go! They cannot compel you!” 

“ Your pardon, Miss Hughson,” replied Kannady, 
deliberately producing his warrant. *‘ As this young 
woman displayed some obstinacy on a former occa- 
sion, I have taken the precaution to be duly author-| 
ized to compel compliance Go she must, and go 
she shall.” | 

It was now Mary’s turn to be alarmed ; and so lit- 
tle command had she of her feelings, that the arm of 
Mr. Mills, the under-sheriff, was all that prevented, 
her from falling to the earth. Her whole frame trem-| 
bled like an aspen-leaf, as she faintly replied — | 

“I know nothing—I can tell nothing. What do 
they want of me?” 

‘Only some further information respecting the, 
lisposal of those goods which were stolen from Hogg’s | 
in February last,” answered Mills, in a soothing tone. | 
‘* T have already told you all I know respecting that) 


mill-lane, so that you will probably be at home be- | tions as those with which Margaret is afflicted. But 
fore me. Be of good heart—do not be frightened ; |it must be administered by one of her own sex, and 
and, as you value your life, say not a word—but the , without her own knowledge, or its efficacy is lost. 
truth.” Pou half of it into her drink, within twelve hours, 
A significant glance from Mary, as the officers hur-||and every wish of your heart shall be gratified. I 
ried her away, intimated that she comprehended the | swear it, by this sacred symbol of our holy religion.” 
real meaning of her monitor, who stood gazing after | With these words be took a small silver crucifix 
the receding party, until intervening objects at length from his bosom, and kissed it with great apparent de- 
concealed them from her view. votion. 
Completely absorbed in the painful reverie ocea-|)  * [ cannot!—It is poison!—Do not tempt me to 
sioned by this unwelcome incident, Sarah changed the perpetration of such a deed !” 
not her position, until roused by the approach of foot- ** Whatever it be, you are ignorant of its nature, 
steps; when, waking suddeniy from the temporary and will consequently be innocent of its effects.— 
trance, she beheld Merlin at her elbow. There is no other way to save your parents or your- 
Starting, as if a spectre had met her view, her first’ self from speedy and certain destruction. Remember 
instinctive impulse was instant flight; but, recollect- that Mary Burton is now before the grand jury.— 
ing the important object of the interview, she rallied Should this medicine fail to improve the health of 
her spirits, and gradually resumed her composure. Margaret, what interest have we in the fate of a fallen 
The African fixed his dark penetrating eves upon wretch like her?” 
her for a few moments in silence, as if endeavouring * I must not—dare not consent! Your words are 
to penetrate the inmost recesses of her heart, and ambiguous, and cannot mean good.” 
read what was passing there. At length he spoke—, “ Then perish—all together—and I will consult 
* This punctuality, Miss Hughson, evinces an my own safety.” 
earnestness of purpose that deserves success; and With these words the Spanish slave was about to 
your coming unattended, implies a confidence in my depart, when Sarah seized him by the skirt of his 
friendship and power that will secure the exertion of garment, and conjured him to stay a moment longer. 
both in your favour.” A long and passionate parley succeeded, which re 
* O then let them be exerted quickly. They have sulted in Mary's solemnly promising to dispose of the 
just taken Mary Burton to the grand jury. She may elixir according to his direction. 
betray all. Can you prevail on my father to pur- In the mean time the two officers who had Mary 
chase his safety by becoming——” Burton in custody, escorted her to the City-Hal! 
“ A traitor ?” interrupted the black. “ By betray- where she was soon ushered into the room in which 
ing to certain death the poor deluded wretches whom the grand jury were in session. ‘The moment she ap- 
he has taught to look up to him as the Moses who is peared in presence of this august inquisition, all hei 





business,” replied Mary, somewhat reassured; “ and| to lead them from Egyptian bondage to the promised resolution forsook her. The colour faded from hea 
I will not be sworn, or give any further testimony on! Canaan of freedom? Shall J persuade your father to cheek, and her whole frame was seized with so great 
the subject.” act thus? Say yes, and it is done, although certain, 4% @€!tation, that the foreman humanely ordered a 
** Let me advise you,” returned Mills, ‘* not to} of being myself the first victim of his treachery.” chair to be brought for her support. Indeed, she ap- 
render this disagreeable business still more unplea-| “ Alas!—I know not what to say. Is there no peared more like a culprit awaiting the sentence ot 
ant to all parties, by useless and ill-timed obstinacy. | hope?” the law, than a witness about to testify respecting a 
Accompany us willingly, and I pledge my word that) ‘* Yes—there isa hope. I alone possess the power ,“@nsaction in which she had no participation. 
your detention shall be short, and the result advan-' to rescue your father and his family from the perils | 
tageous to yourself.” | that surround them—but not in the way which you | SUspicions in the minds of the jury, that she was privy 
This assurance from the under-sheriff appeared to have proposed. Yet I solemnly assure you that such to some other felonious transaction, of which they had 
| power is mine; and, on one condition, I will imme- Yet received no complaint; and these suspicions were 
far from being dissipated, when she peremptorily re 


This unusual and inexplicable perturbation excited 


produce the desired effect on the mind of Mary, who, 

. : ‘ é Fo Poa ee 

\urning to her anxious companion, whispered in her) diately exercise it. 4 

car— | ‘** Name it.” fused to be sworn. 

, ¥ ar** The ¢ q 7 are Td 

* Don’t be afraid, Sarah; for I will bite off my) * You must first swear to comply with it. The foreman, as well as several other members ot 

: 59 Bs . os — y _| > ore ; , : _— — sits a 

‘ongue sooner than drop a word on the subject we | * Alas! Tam sworn too deep!y already. No more | the grand jury, mildly expostulated with her on the 

|| oaths—J will die first.” || impropriety of this conduct, and assured her, that per- 


were just talking about.” } ‘it | 
“* Do—do be careful, Mary,” returned the other, in} “ With your father and mother ?” || sisting in it would necessarily subject her to unplea- 


the same tone. “ One careless word would destroy! “ O do not torture me thus! Tell me what I am 5@nt consequences. 
us all.” || to do to secure their safety, and I most solemnly pro- ‘* We have merely sent for you,” said their princi 


me ee ne * “ a . 0 aia , 
** T cannot permit this,” said the constable, forci-|| ™se, that if . }pal, to answer such questions, under oath, as may 


| 4 If the task be agreeable, you will perform it; if) be put to you respecting the goods which were stolep 


bly separating the whispering girls. ** Mary Burton's oe 
lestimony must be drawn from her own memory and/|| not, betray it. 1s that what you would have said ?”’ from Mr. Hogg’s, in February last, and concealed 


knowledge of facts. Come, Miss, the grand jury are)“ I will betray nothing, but faithfully perform any | in the house of John Hughson, where you live, in the 


in session, at the City-Hall, and impatiently waiting | task that will benefit my parents, provided it be such|/capacity of house-maid. You are not suspected of 
any participation in the offence, and even if you were 


your presence.” | as parents could approve.” ( : 
“ You will go with me, Sarah ?” ‘* Whether it would meet their approbation or antl suspected, you are not required to panee yg yoursel/ 
* Not now,” interrupted Kannady. “ Perhaps her} cannot be determined, for they must not be consulted. Why, then, do you refuse to be sworn? 

turn will come next. For the present, you alone are} But I will trust you. Me you cannot betray, foryou) “ I told all I knew when I was questioned before, 

wanted.” shave already seen a specimen of that mysterious | and I will not take another oath upon the subject.” 
“ It will be of no service for ine to accompany you, || power which I alone possess of becoming invisible to)“ You may probably not be aware, Miss, that the 

Mary, as you see they will not permit us to exchange}; humaneyes. Take this phial. It contains an inva-| grand jury possess the power of punishing such dis- 

a word in private. I have to make a call in Wind-! luable elixir—a certain cnre for such nervous affec-'l respectful behaviour ; and we shall, I feas, be com 
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pelled to exercise it in the present case. How are|| 


we to account for it? Are you afraid of being ques-'| 
tioned respecting the frequent fires that have lately, 
alarmed our citizens? You are silent. Do you know 
any thing concerning them, or the wretches who) 
caused them? Still silent! Gentlemen, the witness. 
had better retire a few minutes, till she has time to, 
recover her composure.” 

Mary was accordingly conducted into an adjoining 
apartment, where she remained under the strict sur- 
veillance of an officer, while the grand jury conferred 
together on the most effectual mode of eliciting from 
her some important facts with which they strongly! 
suspected she was acquainted. 

On her re-admission they were very importunate 
with her on this subject, and used every possible ar-| 
gument to prevail upon her to be ingenuous, and com-| 
municate all she knew. The proclamation of the 
governor was read to her, promising indemnity and 
one hundred pounds to any person, whether a con-| 
federate or not, who would make the wished-for dis- |, 


Closure. 

‘+ I despise the mean bribe, 

‘ Are you under any apprehensions from the in-) 
cendiaries themselves? Do you dread their vengeance 
in case you expose them? The grand jury are ready 
to pledge themselves for your personal protection and | 
safety. The magistrates will annul your indentures 
to the Hughsons, and provide for your future support. | 
Your own good sense may easily draw the compari- 
son between servitude in an alehouse of ill repute, | 
and a respectable standing among your sex, with a 
hundred pounds in your pocket.” 

“ Your promises are very fair—but I know better | 
than to trust them. I will not be sworn.” 

“ Then you must take the consequences. Officer, 
conduct this misguided girl to Alderman Bancker, 
with my request that he instantly commit her. The 
atmosphere of a jail is an admirable specific for ob- | 
stinacy.” This threat had the desired effect. With | 
an exclamation of terror, she entreated him to coun- 
termand the order, and signified her readiness to take | 
the oath required, if they would only grant her until | 
the afternoon for reflection. ‘To this the grand jury 
assented, and in the mean time she was placed in the. 
keeper’s family, where she was treated with the most 
soothing and flattering attention, until the time ap- | 
pointed for her examination. I 

At the hour of three, she again presented herself | 
before the inquisitorial board, and took the oath re- || 
quired without any apparent reluctance. Before a 
single question was proposed, however, she told them | 
that she was now ready to tell them all she knew re- | 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


lating to the goods that had been stolen from Mr. 
Hlogg’s, but that she would say nothing about the fires.’ 

This emphatic declaration, at once convinced every | 
member of the board that their former suspicions | 
were not without foundation. For some moments} 
they sat in mute contemplation, each one awaiting || 
the opinion of his neighbour before he ventured to! 
express his own. 
with the simple question : 

* Then youdo know something about the late fires ?” 

The witness remained silent; nor could all the in- 
genuity of the jury elicit a single word from her, un- 
til one of them fortunately touched a new string ; and 
that was one which will, at some period or other, vi-'! 
brate to harmony or discord in every human breast, | 
however artfully the possessor may attempt to con- || 
ceal it from others, or even from himself. They re- | 


presented to her, in the most appalling colours, the 
heinousness of the crime of which she would be guil- 
ix by screening the perpetrators of offences which 
threatened the lives of hundreds. They told her that 
any person who was privy to, and yet refused to dis- 
cover a murder, was, in the eye of heaven and the 
law, as much a murderer as he who gave the blow.. 


They assured her that any person going out of this|! ing, and admire his performance. After hearing of the 
state of existence with such a crime on their con-|| '@urels reaped by him at Madrid and Paris, we trace his 
science, would be ill prepared to meet the great || course to London, whence, having shone for a season, he 
Judge of all; and concluded by intimating, that oo Beene pole cute “ ap ques ont 
she persisted in her silence, it might soon be her fate) bare '* BO more oe — areye _ an entenyein 
: ‘ is, however, remarkable: for the first time, the master 
to make the final exit from a scaffold ! || pieces of Italy are heard in the New World ; and New-York 
These arguments finally prevailed, and the trem-! can poast of possessing that, of which many of the capitals 
bling, weeping girl proceeded, very reluctantly, how-'| of the Old World are still deprived—a lyric theatre 
ever, to answer such questions as were proposed. | No country has so muc!) reason to boast of its rapid ad 
She knew not the full extent of the conspiracy, hav-|| vancement in the fine arts, as the United States of America 
ing been kept as much out of the way as possible, | Some individuals might have carried thither <heir feeling 
when the confederates met at Hughson’s; but what | fF the elegant and the beautiful ; | 
little she communicated, filled the grand jury with) * "ste for the same has become general. 
amazement and consternation. The only blacks she|| 7°*"* 98° t instance, a French virtuoso, now a membes 


is only lately that 
Some twenty 


"was herunexpected reply. || 


The foreman first broke silence, || * 


implicated were Prince, Cesar, and Cutlee; and she 


solemnly deposed that she never saw any white per-|| 
son with them, when they talked of burning the town) 
,and killing the inhabitants, except Mr. and Mrs.) 
|| Malbrook. 
|| was unable to contain the crowds of amateurs who came to 


Hughson, and Margaret Kerry. 





BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. | 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE VIOLET—EMBLEM OF MODESTY. 
Tue retiring and unobtrusive nature of the violet is aptly | 
illustrative of modest worth; tar from the gaudy parterre) 
and crowded garden-walks, it lifts its gentle form, and un-| 
folds its variegated bosom to greet the invigorating smiles 
of morn, or imbibe the cherishing dews of night. How 
striking the resemblance to the character of those, who, 
shrinking trom a contact with the heartless woridlings that 
bask in the hot-bed scenes of life, delight to seek the shady 
bowers of retirement and domestic peace; for there is found 


| the purest enjoyment of refined minds, the swectest solacx 

” ' 
| of the heart—a contentment the busy world can never 
know—a happiness as placid as the unrafiled surtace of a) 


summer stream, The following lines, by Mercer, are in 


allusion to this subject: 
“ The rose may exhale its exquisite perfume, 
And the white-bosomed lily expand to the sight; 
The tulip may burst jorth in richness of bloom, 
And the hyacinth shun the cold tears of the night: 
Yet a far lovelier flow’ret is found on the glade, 
Where in sweetness it grows all untutored by art; 
Thus worth, like the violet, seeks for the shade, 
And modesty dwells from the proud world apart.” 





HELLEBORE--EMBLEM OF MADNESS. | 


‘ | 
This plant was administered by the ancients as a remedy | 
for madness, and is therefore emblematically associated 


with the subject. It was originally indigenous to the soil of 


| Anticyras, where it had become proverbially a recipe for | © 


lunacy. An old writer bas referred to it in the following 
stanza: | 
“ When madness sways her sceptre o'er the brain, 
And fiery rage has seized upon the beart; 
What medicinal power shall quell the pain, 
Or bid the agonizing pangs depart? 
Thou, fabled plant, alove canst yield relief, 
And sooth to calm the raging storm of grief. 


P 





MUSICAL. 





[ We are indebted to the politeness of a highly valued friend 
for the February number of the “ Harmonicon”—a 
monthly journal of music, published in London—from 
which we make the following interesting extract: ] 

ITALIAN AND FRENCH OPERA 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Le monde est un grand bal, on des fous deguises, 
Sous les risibles noms d’enminence et d altesse, 


Pevsent evfer ieur etre et hausser leur bassesse.—J'o/taire. 


Devtcurep with displaying her caprice and inconstancy, 
Fame otten consigns to oblivion those favourites whom she 


before took a pleasure in exalting. Driven from the place 


they but a few months since occupied upon the stage, ac- 
tors, ministers, and potentates, are obliged to retire, ex- 
claiming, “ The farce is over; we have had our day.”” For 
several years the name of Signor Garcia was daily blazoned 


rd} 


in the public journals; crowds flocked to applaud his sing- 


|| itself at New-York. 


of the Institute, who had emigrated to Philadelphia, was in 
duced to attempt a concert there. Some idea may be form. 
ed of the taste of the audience, when the fact is known. 
that he was obliged to interrupt the execution of a solo, by 
the clamours of the hearers, who demanded the tune ot 
In 1825, the ample concert-room at New-York 


'] 


| applaud the airs of Mozart and Rossini. 
The dramatic art has always closely followed the marc!: 


| of civilization; nor has it allied itself merely to the social 


| system, but to commerce itself, and more than one bran¢ 
of industry is indebted to it for prosperity. In New-York 
the establishment of the circus preceded that of the theatre 
and from the productions of a Shakspeare in tragedy, and 
of a Sheridan in comedy and the drama, the transition was 
not difficult to the Italian opera. Not many years ago, thy 
females of the superior classes were at a loss how to dis 
pose of their leisure time, and, for want of better occupa- 
tion, were content to spend the greater part of the day in 
cheapening articles in the shops on the Broadway. Now, 
the charms of music more elegantly fill up their leisure ; 
there is not a family of respectability without a harp or a 
piano-forte. 

It is true, that for some time the orchestra of the opers 
of New-York was sadly deficient in the necessary instru- 
ments, and the manager was obliged to supply their ab- 
sence by an additional number of trombones.* The great 
Maestro himself, passionately fond as he is of this instru 
ment, would have shrunk from the overwhelming crash 
that deafened the ears of the astonished natives. At pre- 


| sent, several of the orchestras of Europe would be unable 
| to keep the field against that of New-York. 


| Unfortunately, too, the repertoire of Garcia’s company 
was sadly defective in another important requisite—varic- 
ty. The knowledge of the Italian language was also rare 
and this higher order of music came too suddenly upon the 
| Americans, to allow them to relish it at once. Desirous as 
\they were of aping European manners, they soon disco- 
/vered the truth, that a new taste is not to be adopted as 
asily as a new fashion, It required no prophetic spirit to 
prognosticate that an Italian opera could not long support 
The performers, among whom were 
some persons of talent, were condemned to expiate the 
exaggerated praises lavished on their earlier performances, 
by the grossness of the criticism with which their latter 
were visited. The company is broken up, and the singe) 
who, next to Madame Barbini, was the most admired and 
| praised, has just arrived in France. The journals announce 
| the return of Mile. Garciamnow Madame Mallibran—to the 
| Theatre Favart. 

| Jn the beginning of 1826, Mlle. Garcia retired for a time 
from the stage, in order to marry a Frenchman, who was 
then thought to be one of the richest merchants in New 
York. But fortune was not constant to her husband: M 
Mallibran failed in business. 
been made upon the wife, which she gave up, resolving to seeh 
an honourable independence by the resources of her talents 


A marriage-settlement had 


The Italian company at New-York has been replaced by 
‘a French one, which gives, alternately, operas, vaudeville: 
and plays. This company, which had for some time past 
been settled at New-Orleans, taking advantage of the easy 
mode of communication with New-York, by means of the 
steam navigation, have, at a distance of nearly three thou- 
sand miles, transported the French theatre from the banks 
of the Mississippi to those of the Hudson and St. Lawrence 

Thus, previous to the honourable reception given at Paris 





The orchestra was full and efficient 
g the performances of the Ita- 


* The writer is sadly in error 
' 


and but two trombones were used 
lian troope.—E£d. M 
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to an English company of performers, the French and Ita- | and with the most flattering compliments.—Sheridan was ‘hate to bed, and, as a necessary consequence, gets up too 
lian opera were naturalized in North America. In all the | now in his glory ! late in the morning. Being out of bed too late, he is too 
anvals of the drama, there are no years more memorable | The prince, ia the mean time, was left in no enviable si-| late at breakfast, and this deranges the affairs of his house- 
than those of 1826 and 1827; the events of which they have | tuation; for he had not the least idea of being left to con- | hold all the forenoon. Having been behind-hand at break- 
been productive are important in every point of view, whe- || clude a story, the thread of which—if it bad a thread—he fast, he, of course, is behind-hand at dinner, and lastly at 
ther as regards literature, civilization, or the branches of had entirely forgotten; or which, perhaps, his eagerness to supper. If he makes an appointment, he never gets to the 

serve Sheridan's cause, prevented him from listening to, place in season; and if he is to meet a board of directors 
| with sufficient attention, to take up where Sheridan had) or a committee, or any public body whatever, he is always 
|| dropped it. Still, by means of his auditor's occasional as-||twenty minutes or half an hour too late; and upon being 
|| sistance in the way of prompting, he contrived, with a great || reminded that he has obliged his associates to wait, and 


public industry. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





— — - ‘deal of humming and hawing, to get on pretty well for afew thereby to waste their time, he charges bis delay to his 
SHERIDAN’S INTRODUCTION INTO | minutes, when a question from old Selwyn, as to the flat watch, which, like its owner, is almost invariably at least a 
BROOKES’S. || contradiction of a part of his royal highness’s story to that quarter of an hour too slow. If he has made arrangements 

of Sheridan, completely pozed him, and he stuck fast llto leave town in a stage, especially if it is an early stage, 


co | & 
Having endeavoured to set himself right by floundering | he commonly forces the carriage to wait for some time, or, 


about a good deal, and finding that it was all labour in vain, what is not very uncommon, is left bebind. If be intends 
the prince at length burst out into a loud laugh at the ludi-| to take his departure in a steam-boat, you will meet him 
crous figure which he cut, and exclaimed, * Hang the fel- | two streets off as the last bell tolls, and after running down 
low! to leave me to finish his infernal story, of which I to the wharf till he is out of breath, he finds the boat hauled 
know as much as the child unborn! But never mind, Sel-! off, and if he gets aboard at all, it is by the long-boat, and 
| wyn, as Sherry does not seem inclined to come back, let us | often at the hazard of his life. If he is an attendant upon 
‘go up stairs, and [I dare say Fox, or some of them, will be | public worship, he never reaches the church until after the 
able to tell you all about it.” | services have commenced, and greatly disturbs the congre 

They accordingly adjourned to the club room, and old | gation by entering in the midst of their devotional exercises 


ir is proper to premise, that when any gentleman is de- 
sirous of being a member of Brookes’s, it is necessary that | 
two members should propose him; and that his name, with 
those of the proposers, should be inscribed on a board over 
the fire-place of the club-room, for one mont! before his 
election or rejection is decided. This must be by ballot, 
and if even one black ball be thrown into the urn, the can- 
didate cannot be admitted. This rule, in the olden time, 
was, like the Median and Persian laws, never infringed ; 
perhaps it is not now ; but the present members of the club 
are not so rigid as to the character, quality, ard fortune of 
candidates, as their fathers were. Twenty years ago, the 
club was select, and by no means numerous; a citizen or 
merchant could seldom or never obtain admission; and 
weelth alone, without high blood or transcendent talent, 
was generally excluded. 

Within a few late years, the number of members has been 
extended to fifteen hundred ; consequently, wealth, or a 
seat in the opposition, has been a pretty certain passport for 
admission. Election by ballot, however, stil! continues, 
and the only person who ever became a member without | 
this ceremony was his present majesty, then prince of Wales. 
Ilis royal highness entered the club in order to have more 
frequent intereourse with Mr. Fox; and, on his first ap 
pearance, every member got up and welcomed him by ac- 
clamation. But to return to the subject of the present 


George, who did uot know what to make of the matter, ad! [y short, such men labour, and toil, and drudge on through 
his eyes completely opened to the whole manwuvre, when, | |ife, just as uniform avd regular in their concerns half an 
| on his entrance, Sheridan rising, made him a low bow, and | pour too late. as punctual people are in season. If such per- 
thus addressed him, “’Pon my honour, Mr. Selwyn, I beg | sons could, by some great exertion, redeem that half hour, 
pardon for being absent so long ; but the fact is, I happen-| . 


and set their watches right, they might go on with the same 
ed to drop into devilish good company: they have just) ease they do now, and always be in season 
been making me a member, without even one black ball, 





and here I am.” {| 
! 
* The devil they have!’ exclaimed George 


CAUSE OF THE DEATH-WATCH, 


“‘ Facts speak for themselves,” replied Sheridan, “ and The influence of superstition and ignorance is astonis! 


as I know you are very glad of my election, accept my | ingly great; as one proof, what dismay and uneasiness ha 
grateful thanks (pressing his hand on his breast, and bowing | yot the watchlike ticking of the grub often excited among 
very low) for your friendly suffrage. And now, if you will | aj) descriptions of persons ! and indeed, as a writer in a cer 
sit down by me, I'll finish my story; for I dare say his) tain periodical remarks, * that this insect, almost invisible, 
royal highness has found considerable difficulty in doing | should, in re gularity of time and distinctness of sound, imi 
omeuieitl justice to its merits ¥ a ; _| tate a machine which has employed so many hands in its 

“Your story! it’s all a lie from beginning to end!"’) construction, and composed of wheels and springs, with 


When Fox first became acquainted with Mr. Sheridan, ' , 
: fags. a screamed out Selwyn, amidst immoderate fits of laughter | ¢he utmost ingenuity, is above all ordinary comprehension.” 
Le was so delighted with his company and brilliant conver- : . 


2 z . | from all parts of the room. It was only within a few years past that | considered th 
sation, that he becaine extremely anxious to get him admit- | . F ¥ rose a Ai ) Artes 4 “ a 1 considered these 
. ee p ; The old man now sat down, growling, at the nearest, yisiters as solitary and nightly disturbers; since which, | 
ted as a member of Brookes’s club, which he himself was ’ ¢ 


- e : . ‘ whist table; but, in a short time, he could not help joining have accideutally discovered that this is by no means the 
in the habit of frequenting every night. Sheridan was ac- | . pes e : Ps . “ ’ , _ 
‘ ¢ : a in the peals of mirth which were oceasioned by the trick) case. Having occasion to stretch a piece of silk paper 
cordingly proposed; and though, on several occasions, : > ‘ 
? , that had been played him; and before the evening was) moistened with glue water, on a square frame, | was fre- 
every gentleman was earnestly canvassed to vote for him, | as steals head with Sheriden. end kiediy bade bik jl j tit , see ' 
~ 4 over, he shoo: sw . , . y de him!) quently surprised, at ditlerent hours o e day, b ise 
yet he was sure to have one black ball whenever he was r be _ pains Se oa 


halloted for, which was of course sufticient to disqualify him. 

This was carried on for many months, and it was at length 
resolved on by his friends to find out who the person was 
that so inveterately opposed the admission of the orator. 
Accordingly the balls were marked, and old George Sel- 
wya—whose aristocratic prejudices would have induced 
him to blackball his majesty himself, if he could not pro- 
duce proofs of noble descent for three generations at least— 
was discovered to be the hostile party. This circumstance 
was told the same evening to Mr. Sheridan, who desired 
that his name might be put up again as usual, and begged 
that the farther conduct of the matter might be left to him- 
self. 

Accordingly, on the next evening, when he was to be bal- | 
loted for, Sheridan arrived at Brookes’s, arm-in-arm with 
the prince of Wales, just ten minutes before the balloting 
began. Being shown into the candidates’ waiting-room, 
the waiter was ordered to tell Mr. Selwyn that the prince 
desired to speak with him in the room below-stairs imme- 
diately. Selwyn obeyed the summons without delay ; and 
Sheridan—to whom, by the by, he had no personal dislike— 
entertained him for half-an-hour with a political story, which 
iuterested him very much, but which, of course, had no 


welcome. | similar to what we are accustomed to hear in a watchma 
| Poor Sheridan remained many years a member, and was | ker’s window full of watches, and distinctly audible at five 
the delight of all. He paid his subscription, it is true: that) or six yards distance. I soon found that my frame was ox 

is, twenty guineas the first year, and twelve every succeed- cupied as adrum by numbers of these little grey mites; and 
ing one; but his account was, alas! like all his other debts, was thus enabled to idéntify the performe rs, and witness 
continually on the increase. When he was turned out of the harmlessness of their music; and I think it is more than 
office, the partners who managed the concerns of the club, | probable that, could these little creatures oftener meet with 
seeing no chance of their claim being ever cancelled, ) a proper tympanum, we should much more frequently hear 
would fain have expelled him; but his fascinating con- | them at certain seasons, when their little drumming, which: 
versation had made him so many Srie nds, that it was more! no doubt concerns their own social « ommunity, ts constant- 
than they dared to refuse him a bottle when he called for it; ly heard by their own companions, though inaudible to us 
or to forget to lay a knife and fork for him, when the mem-! 

bers chose to dine together on grand occasions. I} SPANISH LADIES. 


There is no doubt but Sheridan would have paid all his | 11 } h lad ' : 
ome rr P . . ove the Spanish ladies to my heart; a w " 
debts, if it lay within his power to do so; but his wishes on eo : , after my own dea 
. and beautiful countrywomen, | think a seniorata would bx 
that score, compared with his well-known want of economy, } TY i ' p 1" 
= ‘ "ae » “wi » ~ mv choice ier dress 18 so gay yet se modest, the “ . 
were like Paine’s simile of Mr. Pitt's theory of finance: | ~ ble. ti yy ' - " ¥ <5 
J . > 7 s0 noble, their manners so quiet, so gentle, : solle 
viz. that the power of the sinking fund to redeem the na- . its. 5 yok gine 
. . , i ed. They have none of that undue vivacity, that so much 
tional debt was like that of a man with a wooden leg, trying a ‘ ’ 
% ado about nothing, that animal conceit which disgusts me 
to overtake a hare:—-the longer he ran the farther he was he Genk . nee , 5 
rr . : » in the Gauls Spanish woman, whether her educati 
behind! Mr. Sheridan was sufficiently sensible that some vi I “ —_ 
‘ ; s : has been finished or not, is in her nature a superior being 
apology, or “* promise to pay, was due to the proprietors ; “ 
. ag Her majestic forehead, her dark and thoughtful eve, as 
and he never failed, on proper occasions, to amuse them . : : 
; ; # sure you that she hath communed with herself She can 
‘eae with flattering prospects of the future. In these, he de-| . 
toundation in truth, : 4 : bear to be left in solitude; yet what a look is hers, if she is 
. . ae , , ceived himself more than those whom he attempted to ca- aR 
During Selwyn’s absence, the balloting went on, and. . : ,,fanimated by mirth or love! Then, like a goddess, she 
. . : +jole ; still he was at all times a welcome guest at Brookes’s; : . - 
Sheridan was chosen; which circumstance was announced “. launches forth that subtile licht from within, 
to himself and the prince by the entrance of th it ' for the gentlemen above alluded to, continued to graut 
o himself and the ce e e of the waiter, who ‘ ; -a pame 
_ ; ; that with a good grace which they could not refuse nor ‘curalede few qui des yeux passe a pame, 
made the preconcerted signal, by stroking his chin with ; ' De pame aux sens 


his hand. Sheridan immediately got up, and apologizing 
for an absence of a few minutes, told Mr. Selwyn, * that 
the prince would finish the narrative, the catastrophe of oe was born. It is a favourite subject of exultation with u 

which he would find very remarkable.” ALWAYS TOO LATE. | that twenty-two millions of people speak English or Spa 


withdraw without considerable offence to the oldest and : 
She is poetical, if not a poet ; her imagination is high and 


most respected members. : 
chivalrous, and she speaks the language im which romance 





Ile now made hjs way up stairs, and his name being sent There is a portion of mankind who are always, either na- | nish in the New World. Their grammar and accent are 
in to Mr. Fox, the latter came out, took him by the hand, turally or habitually, behind-hand. This trait of their cha-| perfectly pure in Trinidad, but, like all the South Ameri 
and introduced him, with all due formality, to the club; all | racter is easily discovered in every thing that relates to! cans, they have departed from the standard of Castilian 
the members of which welcomed him, by shaking hands, _, their conduct and pursuits in life. Such a man goes tuo, pronunciation 
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| written about the twenty-first year of his age. They 





BIOGRAPHY. 
aeaeie _ EE ‘are worthy of the utmost vigour of ripened intellect, 
H : : E and would have done honour to the first poets of any 
THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. || age. It met with extended notice and exalted praise 


[Tue annexed tribute to the memory of the late and la-| from the first reviewers of this country, particularly 


mented Mr. Pinkney, will be perused with interest and those of ** The North American,” who styled the in- 
. . ! 
attention by our readers, although, from more limited | tejject which produced it “ a golden mine,” from 
materials, we lately published a biographical sketch of which the author's countrymen might expect an in- 
his life. Some of the poetical extracts here made have : , ‘ : . 
: exhaustible supply of riches. Many extracts from 
also appeared in the Mirror; but we were loth to break . : Aa 
this volume were published over the Union, and they 


the continuity of the narrative by their omission, the bli - , 
more especially, as we are persuaded that their intrinsic) established for him the character of a first-rate poet. 


beauty being of so high an order, the repetition cannot | The writer of this article has seen a letter to Mr. 
offend. We might have made a summary of such of the || Pinkney, in which he was informed, that a number 
facts contained in the subjoined biography as were not) of the admirers of American genius had resolved to 
enumerated in our sketch; but possessing renewed inte- publish engraved likenesses, accompanied with bio- 
rest, from the recent death of the individual who forms | graphical sketches, of the five greatest poets of this 


a 
| of Maryland, entertaining a high opinion of his lite- 
rary attainments, appointed him professor of rhetoric 
and belles-lettres. This professorship, however, yield- 
ed him no emolument whatever. 
| In December, 1827, he was unanimously chosen 
,the editor of the Marylander. In that capacity, he 
who proved himself among the chief of poets, and 
possessed qualifications fitting him for a first-rate law- 
‘yer, manifested in no slight degree the talents of the 
politician, and the genius of the statesman. How he 
| presided as the editor of this press, let the subscribers 
of the Marylander testify—they were witnesses to the 
dignified and independent manner in which he pro- 
claimed truth, the skill with which he detected error, 
and the boldness with which he exposed wilful false- 
hood. He continued in the active exercise of the du- 


= ‘ . . : 7 1} 2 ~ " » as > P . 
its subject, and moreover being written with the minute-) country, and requested that, as they considered him | ties of his new station until a few weeks before his 


ness of intimate knowledge, and the eloquence of friend- || 
ship, we have thought it better, notwithstanding the space i 
that it occupies, to copy the entire article. Whatever) 
difference of opinion may have existed as to the fidelity || 
of some of the likenesses of the distinguished American || 
poets, with which we lately graced the Mirror, the por- |) 
trait of Mr. Pinkney has been acknowledged by himself, | 
and by all who were acquainted with its accomplished | 
subject, as eminently faithful; and as it is the only one || 
that has ever been published, those who possess a copy | 
cannot but prize it the more highly, now that death has | 
snatched away the gifted original. } i 
i 

With heartfelt sorrow, with deep anguish, do we | 
mourn the death of Enwarp Coors Pinkney, late | 
the editor of this paper. He died on the night of Fri- | 
day, the 11th instant, of a complication of disorders, | 
which had long, silently and slowly, preyed upon | 
him, until, secure in their grasp, they suddenly and 
unexpectedly, to all but himself, seized on the remains| 
of feeble life. The tomb has closed over his clay-| 
cold body ; his spirit has gone beyond the regions of| 
mortality ; and nothing remains with us but his me-! 
mory, to be cherished while we live, and transmitted | 
hereafter to our descendants. 1 

The late William Pinkney, the illustrious lawyer | 
and statesman, left behind him ten children by one | 
mother, his still surviving relict, a native of Mary- | 
land, and sister to Commodore Rodgers. Edward | 
Coote Pinkney was the seventh of these ten children. || 
He was born in London, in the month of October, | 
1802, during the ministerial residence of his father, 
near the court of Great Britain. The first nine years | 


FROM THE MARYLANDER. 





of that number, he would suffer his miniature to be death. An affection of the liver, the disorganization 
taken. lof all his digestive powers, acting for a long time 
With the publication of these poems ended his po-|| upon a most sensitive and irritable frame, wore down 
etical career. He tarned his attention to the more ||at last his nervous system, and threw him upon the 
serious business of the law. It is hard to say which | bed of death. He had for years been dying by de- 
is most to be regretted, his suffering the world to grees, and at last verified in himself his own de- 
know that he was a poet, or, having done so, making | scription, 
no efforts to increase bis poetical reputation. The “ We perish slowly—loss of breath 
adoption of either alternative would finally have pro-| Only completes our piece-meal death.” 
cured for him competency, if not wealth. He adopted || He bore with fortitude the violence of his disorder, 
neither, and therefore failed: for so completely had | He died with more than courage, with more than re- 
he fixed upon himself the character of a great poet, | signation—he died with acquiescence in the will of 
that the world, as always happens in such cases, | heaven. The light of his mind was unclouded as it 
would look upon him in no other light; they would) sunk in the night of death—indeed, it seemed to burn 
not believe for a moment, that he who had lived so} brighter as it descended—he looked upon the king of 
much among flowers was fitted for the thorny paths | terrors with a clear and steady eye—begged his weep- 
of the law—the character of lawyer, therefore, was! ing relatives “ not to mourn his loss, for his death 
merged in that of the poet, and clients passed his|| was a blessing”’—and then, without a sigh or a strug- 
office as they would a temple of the muses. The gle, paid the great debt of nature. 
world, in this instance, applied too rigidly a general) Thus died Edward Coote Pinkney, at the early age 
rule. Mr. Pinkney was master of the leading princi- || of twenty-five years and six months. 
ples of the law, and, had he been encouraged in his: To describe his person as it was before disease had 
profession, would have ranked among its brightest | made its ravages upon it—when he stood erect in the 
ornaments. The possession of poetical genius is not youthful pride of manhood—would require a genius 


always incompatible with those severe attributes of | like his own—a poet who could make his pen sub- 


mind which are necessary to eminence in the law; , serve the purposes both of pen and pencil. We have 
indeed, many of the brightest ornaments of that pro-| never seen manly beauty exhibited in such just pro- 
fession have, in their early days, given proof of high I portions, or with so much effect. His form rose grace- 
poetical talent. | fully a few degrees above the common height of men 

Necessitous and despairing, Mr. Pinkney resolved, | —every feature, every limb, seemed the master-piece 
for a while at least, to leave a business more barren) of nature. The ample forehead—the mild yet piercing 
of profit to him than even that of a poet, and try his, eye—the happy blendings of colour in his counte- 
fortune on the theatre of war. The United States nance—its placid, yet melancholy and intelligent ex- 





af his infancy were spent in that metropolis; at the) being at peace with all the world, he looked to other, pression, rendered him an object of interest to every 


expiration of which period, he accompanied his father | pations for employment. He embarked for Mexico, 
an his return to his wative state, and to the city of | and, on his arrival, offered his services to Commodore 


Baltimore, the place of his residence. 

Young Pinkney gave easly proofs of extraordinary 
genius, furnishing daily the sweetest of all aliment, 
that which feeds a parent's hopes, “ while fondling 
o’er his child.” His education was collegiate, al- 
though broken up, before the expiration of the term 
usually allotted to the completion of such an educa- 
tion, by his entry into the navy of the United States, 
whither his ardent and chivalrous spivit seemed to 
point him, as the great scene of glory. Here he con- 
tinued to fulfil the duties of a midshipman for the 
space of six years. During this time there was ne- 
cessarily a truce between him and grave study, ex- 
cepting that of navigation; although he acquired, by 
observation, much of the knowledge of physical na- 
ture, much of the spirit and materialia of poetry, in| 
which his unrestrained imagination delighted to revel. 

He left the vavy just after the death of his father, : 
and immediately commenced the study of the science 
of law. In the year 1824, he was admitted a member 
of the Baltimore bar ; and, during the same year, was 
married to the daughter of our lamented fellow-citizen, 
Marcus M’Causland, Esq. In 1825, he published the | 
exquisite volume of poems which bears his name, 


Porter, the chief in command over the naval forces 
of the Mexican Republic. But the Mexican navy was 
full; the natives of that republic had become jealous 
of the frequent admission of foreigners into their ser- 
vice; delay was necessary, and this the impatient 
spirit of Pinkney could not brook. He therefore re- 
turned, afflicted with sickness and almost heart- 
broken, to try again the profession of the law. He 
continued for two years a prey to disappoiatment— 
the child of sorrow—the sport of disease—even his 
ambition seemed to leave him. He appeared the pic- 
ture of misfortune approaching the tomb, on which it 


gazed with a melancholy smile of exultation, as the | 
only, but sure place of refuge. His condition is best: 


described in his own beautiful language : 
“ 4 sense it was that I could sec 
My angel leave my side— 
Phat henceforth my prosperity 
Must be a falling ude; 
A strange and ominous belief, 
Chat in spring-time the yellow leat 
Had fallen on my hours ; 
And that all hope must be most vain 
Of finding on my path again 
Its former vanished flowers.” 
Some time in 1826, the professors of the University 


beholder. 

Never did mortal possess, in a higher degree, the 
qualities which constitute true heroism. Scrupulous- 
ly nice where his own honour was concerned, “ feel- 
ing a stain like a wound,” he was tender, in the high- 
est degree, of the reputation of others. Terrible, in 
the vindication of his honour, as the roused-up hun- 
gry lion—he was mild and gentle as the dove, when 
that honour was safe from impeachment. His courage 
was the desperation of the madman, with the coolness 
of the stoic, and the firmness of the veteran warrior. 
He seemed to have been born after his time—to be 
long to the age of chivalry—for never did any one 
more completely fill up the chivalrous character. 

Would to heaven that some of the customs of cli 
valiy which remain, had passed away with the age in 
which they originated, or that insult might be pu 
nished with public ignominy—that deadly hostility 
might be reserved fox our national enemies, and that 
our courageous youth, instead of contesting the point 
of houour in private warfare, would contend, side by 
side, for the prize of glory in their country’s service ! 
But society has ordained it otherwise. Mr. Pinkney, 
in more than one instance, felt himself compelled to 
bow to the ordinance ; this has led his enemies to ac 
cuse him of a fondness for quarrel, of seeking unne 
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cessarily causes of contest. Alas! that he should | fore, by extracting the third stanza of his poem on 


have been so misunderstood. We challenge his ene- 
mies to produce a single instance of contest, in which 
he was in the wrong, as to the cause of dispute; or 
in which the insult given him was not such as a gen- 


tleman, known to have been educated in the school of 
honour, was not compelled either to redress, or for- 


feit altogether the respect of society. 
The truth is, while Mr. Pinkney was most sensi- 


tively jealous of his own honour, and would not suf- | 


fer the slightest shade of suspicion to be thrown upon | 
it, or any thing in the shape of an insult to go unre- 
dressed—he was most careful not to give offence to 
others ; and when, by accident, he seemed to have of- 
fended, he was most prompt and copious in apology. 
In fine, we assert, and all who knew Mr. Pinkney 
well will bear us out in the assertion, that where his 
honour was untouched, he was the mildest of men. 

In all the softer feelings of the heart he abounded. 
Child of misfortune as he was, no one more deeply 
sympathized in the woes of others. ‘ His hand was 
open as day to melting cuarity ;’’ and nothing was 
wanting to render him a universal blessing to the 
poor and distressed, but the smiles of fortune. 

He inherited all his father’s versatility of genius. 
It was his misfortune, however, to possess also a ver- 
satility of disposition, which happily was not the pro- 
perty of his father. It too often accompanies univer- 
sal genius, hanging upon it like anincubus. In the 
finite condition of human nature, what is talent with- 
out a fixedness of purpose, a unity and constancy of 
pursuit? Had Mr. Pinkney continued in the navy, 
health and happiness would have smiled upon him ; 
he would have now stood high in official rank ; and 
might one day have unfurled his pennant over the first 
flag-ship of the nation. Had he bent his whole de- 
votion to the muses, he might, at no distant period, 
have become the first poet of the age—the pride of 
one hemisphere, and the admiration of the other. Or, 
abandoning the muses, when he first determined upon 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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pursuing the rugged paths of legal seience, he might 
one day have worn the mantle of his father, and 
stood side by side with him, in the view of posterity. 

He is not, however, lost to posterity. His poetry 
will continue to be read, so long as his countrymen 
shall have sense to appreciate, or soul to feel, the effu- 
sions of native genius. 

Allthe principal traits of poetical excellence, origi- 
nality, sublimity, beauty, harmony, taste and judg- 
ment, are the characteristics of his poetry. He seems 
occasionally to have caught the spirit of Goethe ; but 
he was, as it were, the antitype of Byron. There 


was, indeed, an extraordinary resemblance of genius_ ® 


and character between these two poets. It is not tobe’ 
wondered at, that the more youthful but kindred bo- | 
som of the American poet should have taken fire as/ 


Italy -— 


“It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth ; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place s genius, feminine and fair: 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful '—to that delightful spot 

Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot.” 


In allusion to some of these lines, the North Ame- 
rican Reviewers ask, “Are they not poetry, and 


are such as the memory cannot refuse to keep and 


|cherish, because they are rich in those sublime asso- 


ciations which the memory loves, and loves to hoard 


‘among its treasures.” 


Seldom do we see, in so narrow a compass, so 
many and sach beautiful images as are contained in 


proves the author to have been a close observer, and 
intense admirer, of the works of nature : 


“The world, or all they know of it, 

Is theirs :—for them the stars are lit; 

For them the earth beneath is green, 
The heavens above are bright; 

For them the moon doth wax and wane 
And decorate the night; 

Por them the branches of those trees 

Wave music in the vernal breeze ; 

For them, upon that dancing spray, 
The free bird sits and sings, 

Snd glittering insects flit about 
Upon delighted wings ; 

For them that brook, the brakes among, 

Murmurs its smal! and drowsy song ; 

For them the many-coloured clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 

And change at once, like smiles and frowns, 
Th’ expression of the sky,” &c. 


The same praise belongs to an effusion io another 


is peculiarly beautiful, and full of originality : 


“ Like happy islands of the eky, 
The gleaming clouds reposed on hich, 
Each fixed sublime, deprived of motion, 
A Delos to the airy ocean. 
Upon the stirless shore no breeze 
Shook the green drapery of the trees, 
Or, rebel to tranquillity, 
Awoke a ripple on the sea.”’ 
The comparison of clouds, iu a clear blue and calm | 


sky, to islands of the blest—each 


“ A Delos to the airy ocean" — 


was rebellion to disturb, even by “a ripple on the 
” are strikingly original. 
Every body has read, or heard in song, the exqui- 


in the Serenade; but the beauty of it is, if possible, 


grand poetry? The similitudes contained in them | 


the fourth stanza of ** The Indian’s Bride.’—It | 


part of the work—the following extract from which | 


and the allusion to the reign of tranquillity, which it)! 


site, the finished specimen of hyperbolical poetry, | 


And tevely g passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

| The image of themselves by turns— 

The idol of past years! 





Of her bright face, one glaace will trace 
i} A picture on the brain, 
And of her voice, in echoing hearts, 
A sound must long remain; 
But mem’ry, such as mine, of her 
So very much endears, 
When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 
1 fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone— 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 

The idea of affections being * as thoughts to het 
the measure of her bours,”’ is highly philosophical. 
|The idea of a face so bright that one glauce at it 
“will trace a picture on the brain”—the echoing of 
hearts—of words issuing from female lips, “as one 
— see the burthened bee forth issuing from the 
|| rose,” with, indeed, almost every idea and image ot 
jthe piece, are beyond any praise—which the critic 
could bestow. 

The longest and chiefest of his poems, is that en- 
\titled ** Rodolph,” whose character is one which the 
poet has exhibited in order that it may be detested— 
jone may see in his fate, the misery which seldom fails 
im attend unlawful love. Although written upon 
/such a subject, the poem is perfectly chaste, in which 
the nicest female eye cannot detect one spot that is 
offensive. Rodolph is first shown to us after the 
‘murder of the husband of her for whom he sighed, 


'entering 





| 


his proud ancestral towers, 
Whose station, from its mural crown 
A regal look casts sternly down 





There he arrives, 
“Changed to the light, and searce the sainc, 
Grown old in heart, infirm of frame, 
His earlier years had been too blest 
For anguish not to curse the rest.’ 


And he is compared to the Dioscuri, who 





Alternately im heaven and hell.” 
The author then proceeds to detail the cause ot 
jhis misery—his unhappy love, which ended in the 
| death of the husband—the ruin of the wife—and his 
| own miserable death. 
H “He perished; none wept o'er his bier, 
| Although above such things we weep ; 





And rest obtains the useless tear, 
Due rather to the state of sleep.” 

It is time, however, to bring this imperfect sketch 
Those, therefore, who wish addi- 
| tional entertainment, mast seek the volume itself, 
where they will find unalloyed delight for the ima 


| to a conclusion. 














he knelt at the altar where Byron lighted his torch of || Surpassed by another piece of the same genius, en-| 
everlasting fame, and that he should have struggled | titled “A Health ;” and our readers will agree with | 
for the possession of the bright glories with which ||™S that it is the most beautiful health that ever was 
his young eyes were dazzled, and looked upon Byron ‘drank jas 
as his prototype. There is, however, nothing in the’ 
versification or imagery of Pinkney’s poetry, at all | 
resembling that of Byron; yet there is a likeness of 
spirit, a kindred pervading enthusiasm, a similarity | 
of feeling and of thought, throughout the whole poetry 
of Pinkney, which reminds us strikingly of Byron—!| 
and when we add to this the striking similarity be- 
tween them in many points of individual character, | 
in a fit of superstition, we are almost disposed to, 
fancy that the soul of the British bard, soaring aloft, | 
had pierced through the clouds and storms of the 
great Atlantic, to mingle in union and communion 
with the kindred spirit of the poet of the west. 

We have not room for copious extracts from the 
work of Mr. Pinkney—a few only will be necessary 
to prove the troth of our criticism—we begin, there- 


“'] fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone— 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 

‘To whom the better elements 
And hindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, 
‘Tis less of earth than heaven 

Iler every tone is music's own, 
Like those of morning birds ; 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words ; 

\ The coinage of her heart are they 

| And from her lips each flows, 

\s one may see the burthened be: 

| Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her 
The measure of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flower: 





gination and the taste. As a poet, he had faults— 
and where is the poet who has them not ?—but they 
were the faults of a poet only twenty years of age; 
faults which the maturity of judgment would hare 
totally removed. ‘To form a proper estimate of hi 
genius as a poet, we must not forget his youth—in 
fine, we must look at him as he would have been had 
he lived—we must dwell on his beauties alone, and 
|, anticipate, in owr imagination, the correction of hi 
| errors. 
i} As aman, too, he had his faults, 
such as would have been the misfortune of any othe 
Let any one fan 


but they were 


man placed in a similar situation. 
cy his constitution, his genius, his nature, his educa 


' 
| tion, his cireumstances, his misfortunes and distresses 


' to be the same with those of Pinkney, and then ast 

| himself the question, How would I have acted in 

' such a condition? The answer will no doubt be such 

''a one as will dispose him to pardon—nay, alm 
sanctify the frailties of Pinkney. 
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Let us, therefore, one and all, ‘mingle our tears lof h himself, ¢ only t the » loveliness which he had lest; and form. | | The : maseh was conducted with caution, but the tread of the 
over his ashes—let us mourn the loss of one so high- ied his dark determination to thwart and crush the rival | soldiery, the guns crashing down the stony road, and the 
''who had mastered his interest in her heart. | cries of the muleteers, which no threats could restrain, must 
\} 


minded, so honourable, so brave, so lovely, so wise, 


so accomplished, so unfortunate—and yet so young— le ne cieclo=ibut the bride neither sighed || ae nf ' 
; sie “e |tears w — ther sighed | tive ene t for > — 
out dae cient in the infancy of youth ; his costes ears were among the circle—but the bride neither sig my. ut fortune still favoured them—the sky, hi 


iheeal iene Onde prime nor wept. She pronounced the solemn words that gave 'therto so serene, became clouded, as they came within 

Steps ett " , her to another, without a change of feature ; but, at the mo- | hearing of the French videttes ; the wind rose, and sudden 

“ And all the fair effects of future hopes | ment when she was turning from the altar, a fiery flush ly blew in gusts of such force, that the soldiery were com- 

And yet as we mourn, let us exult that such a one crossed her countenance, she pressed Catherine’s wrist, pelled to cling to the rocks and pines. The moonlight was 

was our fellow-citizen—let Maryland be proud of her | and murmured—“ All’s over; Windham and | are parted extinguished at once, and the thunder began to roll like 
| for ever; | am revenged !”” }cannon of a distant battle. 

” | [Vaughan is engaged in an affair of honour, andthe night , ‘The rain began to pour in torrents; the ground was de 

before the meeting is one ofthought and natural anxiety.] | luged, and a glance at the mountain, by one of the flashes 

‘ihe : ie _ _ ie The night had now advanced, but he felt no inclination showed it white, with sudden cataracts rushing down afte: 

REVIE Ww. ,to sleep. He walked to the window, and gazed upon the them. To take shelter was impossible ; to advance became 

——— =—<<aes stars, which shone in their glory; he paced the room in at every step more hazardous; al! points of direction had 

A BRIDAL IN HIGH LIFE.* deep, and yet wandering meditations ; he again took up his been lost; it was resolved to halt upon the spot til! morn- 

( Trs novel describes the debut of a youth of talent and book, a popular volume; but the vividness of knightly ad-\ ing. The lightning had ceased, and tenfold darkness co- 

feeling in fashionable society. His town relatives are | venture, and the magnificence of baronial castles had pall- vered earth and sky, when one broad burst, that seemed 


son, and let his epitaph run thus: 
“ Worthy of his illustrious father———— 








“The ceremony approached its conclusion—sighs and ‘have soon betrayed their movements to the vigilant and ac- 


persons mingling with the higher ranks, and from the €4 upon his nervous and excited spirit. He took up his 
unsuspected narrowness of their finances, forced to adopt | Pe, and his thoughts insensibly strayed into verse. Cathe- 
the ingenious contrivances which make so much of the , "e's parting present lay upon the table, and was his muse : 
pressure and peril of showy female ambition. This youth, 
Vaughan, falls in love with a girl of beauty and distin- 
guished nobleness of mind; they are both poor, both or- 
phans, and both repelled and insulted by the worldly 
spirit of their aspiring relatives. Vaughan volunteers into 


‘‘ THE REMEMBRANCE. 
“Come to my heart, thou pledge of love ! 
And while with life its pulses move, 
In absence, peril, far or near, 
Come to my heart, and rest thou here ! 
My days of youth are gone and past, 
My manhood's hour is overcast; 


} 
| 
| 
' 
' 
! 
the army, goes through some of the celebrated Peninsula | 
| 
My later destiny may have 


campaigns, and makes himself conspicuous by the ad- 
ventures and virtues of soldiership. 
He returns, glowing with love and triumph, to find his cha- 
racter calumniated, his hopes of fortune destroyed, and 
last and bitterest of all, his handsome, high-minded mis- 


A wanderer’s life, a stranger’s grave 
But whether eyes of love shall weep 
Where thy pale master’s relics sleep ; 
Or whether, on the wave or plain, 
This bosom shall forget its pain: 

Yet where I rove, or where L fall, 

To me thou shalt be all in all. 


tress about to give her hand to his habitual enemy. 
lhe distress deepens round him, he sinks under his evils, 
wanders on the continent, is driven back by the landing 
of Napoleon from Elba, rejoins the army, and after ha- Come to my heart! When thou art nigh 
The parting hour is on mineeye; 
I see the chesnut ringlets rolled 
1 


Round the bright forehead’s Grecian mould 


' 
| 
ving fought at the Waterloo, returns to England once | 
more, against all his expectations, hope and happiness | 

| 


gathering round him. The worldly spivit of his fashion- 
able relatives is repaid, as it generally is by the world, in } The ruby lip, the pencilled brow, 
° ba | . , 
| Ihe cheek’s delicious April glow, 
: . : . The ile, a sweetand sunny beam 
appointment and financial ruin. | The sinile, a sweet nd sunny 
Upon life’s melancholy stream ; 


the continued increase of their embarrassments, in dis- 


‘His lordship now took the hand of the bride, and with ‘ , a he 
The glance of soul, pure, splendid, bigh— 


, . | ‘Till all the vision wanders by, 
ac entury, implored, probably to prevent further mischances, | Like angels to their brighter sphere, 
And leaves me lone and darkling here " 


the same smile which he had worn at the birth-days of half 


that the envious veil might be raised that hung between him 
and so much beauty. He raised the veil, and Clementina’s {After which the adventure thickens. ] 
* Vaughan lands with his regiment at Lisbon, and enjoys, 
almost started back as he saw its cold and sullen glare, the) with the ardour and young enthusiasm of a gallant and 


fixed eye overwhelined even his urbanity for the time. He 


lifeless hue of her countenance, rouged as it was, aud the sensitive heart, the mingled scene of magnificence and con- 

livid paleness of her lip. But it was too late; the veil was fusion, the natural lov eliness of the south, and the wild aud 

again dropped; and her mother followed her to the car- universal tumult of that most brilliant period.” 

[The march of the brigade, and the celebrated surprise 

ed silent and motionless, till the long and pompous caval- | of Giraud by Lord Hill, are well described. | 

* As they left the town, the bands struck up, the colours 
‘Marriage is nota joyous ceremony. The solenmity of | were unfurled, and the air rang with the gallant tumult of 

the ritual, the sacredness of the altar, the gravity of its mi- | phe soldiery. The Sierra before them now rose rapidly 

nisters, the newness of the life into which it leads, the se-) .. they approached it, and the brigade gazed on its masses 

paration, partial as it may be, from early ties and fondness, nq pinnacles, sheeted with sunshine in a thousand shapes 


riage, where, flinging herself back on the seat, she remain- 


cade had arrived at the church-door. 





are all adverse to joy. The Hymen of the ancient world, | and hues. with a feeling of scarcely less than astonishment 
with his flutes and dancers, his cheerful torch and laugh- | 4s the sua sank lower, and the bases of the mountain range 
ing countenance, has given way toa loftier, but amore sub- | Jost the light, they seemed embedded in a sea of melting 
dued spirit, and the noblest rite of friendship aud love is purple; but the rivulets that broke down higher declivities, 
often consecrated by tears 
‘ This marriage was the stern service of revenge. An an- | eyshes of fire winding their way through the bold and frac- 
gry and a tempestuous heart was hid in the holy words that (ured sides of the hills, till chev were extinguished in the 
passed over the bride’s lip. Her mother, doubly anxious, gulf below; higher still, the brow, jagged and pointed in 
as the last moment of possible hesitation approached, watch-! jynumerable forms, was the crater of the great volcano 
ed every moment; and whispering in her ear to be firm, raddy with shifting and turid splendour; and above all, one 
stood, almost involuntarily, to receive her if she should fall mighty shatt of granite, white as snow, and in the full blaze 
Catherine, scarcely less anxious, from pity, was at her side, | 5 the sun, shot its spire into the clouds, with the intense 
ilternately listening to the ceremonial and sustaining the light of a living volcanic flame. 
bride. Vaughan and Courtney, in the remoter circle ‘The troops continued their march during the night, 
equally gazed, and were equally spell-bound by the con- through precipices and pinnacles, by wild depths, where 
trast. Catherine, with her noble countenance, filled at 4 false step would have been destruction, and on ridges, 
vnee with high devotion and haman tenderness, her full! below which the clouds hung 
and splendid glance cast upwards in the more sacred por- “Jt was midnight when an officer of the staff rode up to 
tions of the vite, and her lip, touched with sweet serious- | ihe regiment, telling them to get under arms, and advance 


The moon was in her wane. 


ness and cheering smiles, as she turned towards the vic-) immediately towards a point on which the last beam of the 
tim, gave Vaughan the idea of beauty and compassion per- moon was falling ; that the enemy were near, and that it 
sunified beside despair Courtney saw, with sudden scorn was necessary to take them by surprise. The troops start- 

ree " ed from the ground with martial good will, and in a few 


* Hlusband Hunting, or the “Mother and Daughter. A Tal e! 
f fashionable life. 


still gleaming in the sun, wore the look of streams and | 


,mements the brigade began descending the precipices. | u 


like a conflagration of the general atmosphere, broke from 
the depth of the clouds, and showed the whole horizon 
‘They were already at the foot of the hill on which th: 
|| French had encamped for the night; the entire position 
|was displayed before them, the guns commanding the en- 
‘trance of the village, the piquets at the foot of the ascent 
ithe cavalry videttes on the neighbouring heights. But al! 
'was silent, as if man had no business to mingle his litth 
' powers with the overwhelming grandeur and might of the 
| war of nature. 
| “The glare sunk, and in the next moment the troops 
rushed on in columns, with an inspiring huzza. The po 
lsition was attacked in flank, front, and rear, at once; the 
|enemy made a vigorous resistance, and the face of the hill 
| was in a blaze with cannon and musketry. The French 
were commanded by Giraud, a gallant soldier, and a fa 
|| vourite of Napoleon ; he had been surprised, but he strove 
|, to sustain his character. 
|| “The conflict became close and destructive ; the entrane: 
| to the village had been barricadoed, the houses were loop- 
ed, and a heavy fire was poured from every roof, fence 
| and window. But the British bayonet was irresistible. The 
| barricadoes were rapidly stormed, amidst cheers and the 
|| roar of mingled artillery and thunder. Vaughan felt him 
self buoyed up with a lofty and maddening animation: lb 
plunged into the blaze of musketry without a consciousness 
{of hazard; all was a bold, feverish, almost joyous tumult oi 
|| sensations; a new life seemed to have been poured into his 
frame, and first of the first, and loudest of the loud, he flung 
himself into the midst of the encounter. The British gave 
aroar of triumph, and drove the battalion before them 
down the street, firing and charging till its remnant threw 








down their arms at the last barricade. 

‘The action was now over ; a few scattered parties of the 
enemy continued firing from Sierra de Moutanches, alone 
which they were making their escape, pursued by the 
light infantry. But even this was at an end; the British 
success was complete. Nearly three battalions, with thei 
staff, the Prince d’ Aremberg, and a demi-brigade of artille- 
ry, were the result of this night's enterprise.” 
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| Exploring of the Southern Ocean.—On the 25th ultimo 
a report was made in Congress by the committee on nava 
affairs, on the expediency of an outfit, to be under the sani 
tion and direction of government, to explore the seas of th 
southern hemisphere. Sundry memorials from numerou 
and highly respectable citizens, in different parts of th 
Union, have been laid before congress, praying them to 
provide the necessary means to carry into speedy effec: 
ithis desirable object. The committee have expsessed thei: 
unqualified approbation of the scheme, and have introduced 
‘a bill to the house for that purpose. Their report, and th: 
accompanying communications, contain much useful in 
struction, and throw great light upon the subject. We thin] 
the facts detailed are of the highest importance to the inte 
| rests of commerce, and such as deeply concern the honow 
/and character of our country 
Many of our readers will recollect the ingenious and elo 
quent lectures delivered by Mr. Reynolds, in explanation 
of Captain Symmes’s new theory of the earth. This en 
'terprising and intelligent young gentleman is at present ii 
Washington; and atthe request of the cominittee above 
amed, be has addressed to them a letter, illustrative o 
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his views, showing that not only would the cause of science || which his whole life is blackened. He boasts of his iniquity, | nature as it is necessary to enumerate, in order to sustain 
be essentially promoted by such a measure, which would |/and pleads nothing in mitigation, but the poor and con- ‘the reputation of a critic 

involve a comparatively small expense, but that in all pro-|/temptible desire of wedding his daughter to a lord—this de- There are two or three bad practices to which Mr. Foi 
bability new and productive sources to commercial enter- | sire itself being the offspring of circumstances that occur- | rest is accustoming himself, and which it may therefore b 
prise might, by that means, be laid open to the nation. ||red long after he had been steeped in infamy to the very ell to point out, that, by being made aware of them, he 
Chese appear to be the leading and prominent objects of ‘lips. When Lord Lovell objects to the practices by which 
pursuit; and in their pre-eminent importance, we believe | Sir Giles proposes to enlarge his fortune, he tells him, 

all classes of citizens will freely concur. There is nothing You run, my lord, no hazard : 

said concerning the new theory ; nor does it appear to have, Your reputation shall still stand as fair 


may prevent their growing into habits. The first is in his 
walk, in which we now often notice a rol/ “ that was not 
there before.” Another is a way he has acquired of saw- 
ing with his body, during unimpassioned declamation ; and 
In all good men’s opinions as now : the third, and last is, a frequent twitching at his girdle, in 
For though I do contemn report myself, by-play, as a mode of expressing impatience, or rising an 
As a mere sound, | still will be so tender ger, or some rough mood of mind. These are all trifles; 


entered into the views of the committee. } 
Mr. Reynolds's letter is penned with force and elegance. } 
- embodies a very considerable portion of valuable infor. Of what concerns you, in all points of honour, 
mation, which must have been the result of much research That the immaculate whiteness of your fame 
and study; and his reasonable and fair deductions from | Shall ne’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
numerous facts, are as creditable to him as they will be) All my ambition is to have my daughter 
gratifying to the curiosity of every person who will be at Right honourable, which you, my jord, can make her; | light to point out analagous blemishes in the acting of this 
the pains to read his interesting communication. | And might I live to dance upon my knee 
With a view still farther to satisfy themselves in relation A young Lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 
. ; : ; I write nil ultra to my proudest hopes. 
to the plan of sending out a small squadron on an exploring |} 
expedition, and to obtain all the light within their reach, | 
the committee addressed a letter to the honourable Secre- 
tary of the Navy, requesting his advice and opinion re- 
specting it. In his reply, the secretary commends the pro- 
ject in very decisive terms; and avows his full conviction 
that great and substantial advantages would accrue to our 


but as there are some whose microscopic eyes can only see 
the petty flaws and veins that are to be found in the nobl 
specimens of the Phidian art; so there are others who dk 





young and most admirable tragedian; and having been au 


noyed by the hypercriticism of some such, during a lat: 





| and most masterly histrionic effort on the part of Mr. Fo: 
In answer to the question of Lord Lovell, if Sir Giles were | pect. we point out these peccedilloes, that, being apprize: 
not moved by the curses and imprecations of whole families,’ of pis misdeeds, he “ may go and sin no more.” 
made wretched by his sinister practices, he observes, It is useless to protract remarks on the performance o! 
Yes, as rocks are, SirGiles Overreach, which was good throug hout—we spea) 
| in reference to Forrest—not to those who committed rut! 
Their flinty ribs ; or, as the moon's moved, ; less murder—and which, in the fifth act, cave au opportu 
When wolves, with hunger pined, bow! at her brightness nity for some of as fine acting as we ever witnessed, There 


country from a more thorough and intimate knowledge of 
those imperfectly explored regions of the globe. The rank 
we hold among the powerful and enlightened nations of 
the earth, added to our immense and rapidly increasing | 
commercial operations, seem to call upon us, in a high and | 
imperative tone, to apply some share of our strength and | 





| 
| When foamy billows split themselves against 
J 
| 





I'm of a solid temper 
When my ears are pierced with widows’ cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 
1 only think what ‘tis to have my daughter 

Right honourable; and ‘tis a powerful charm 

Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 


| are Opportunities of making more porn/s, as a certam way 
of prominently showing particular beauties is technically 
called ; but as the rough draft of a first study, as the embe 
dying ofa first conception, we do not believe that Sir Gils 

| was ever better performed. The attitude, expression, man 








ner, tone, and emphasis, when the blank parciment—all 
We make these two extracts, because they show, at a « its curious engrossments” obliterated by the cunning stra 
single glance, the whole character of Sir Giles Overreach, tagem of Marall, and “ the wax turned into dust”’—met 
Sensis Gly aie dee ee a character calculated to excite 0 emotion but ee Fr like a basilisk, his astonished eye, wert forcible and ay 
(he o é . 4 J disgust. The language of the play, however, is well writ- propriate in an uncommon degree. The burst of anges 
as diy ings ar ten cle inten hp an alcieny complied Meh hat alo inst, he tat he the 
; ay . — | tention awake ; the incidents are naturally brought about— | geainst him, well deserved the rounds of applause that fo! 
Se cms te tt ing cm mu |e ca nce be persed Hat ech rate Sloe. Th chalenge Lord Lovell nwa da 
selfish, he utters not a single sentiment that finds an eche in ~~ os —_— ae ar op ar ie . 2 nen : , 2 ae porte given. But the concluding paroxysm of exasperated, foiled 
the breasts of his hearers, and exhibits, in no exigence, ' aa “ve ane Me ape ' “s a aaiee ae os : ! han “ en ee “s ee ee ee 
that he is possessed of the slightest virtue—unless his per-, — rg aa es aga ra ae ie = opty ee “ ™ i -_ anes SOND OS MNES let—8 Wes ae enountNg 
sonal bravery may deserve thatname. His daughter, the | nna it falls to his fot to be personated by a mast and triumphant exhibition of physical and intellectual er 
oaly being who is attached to him by those caiediedian titan i eno Be a eee et ee eee ergy . which may have been equalled, but hes never we er 
of affinity which we usually find to hold in bondage even | o¢ mihi bilities rons hy cic “per mauntel, con sect with excelled by any actor, in any similar passage. The who 
the hardest and most wicked hearts, is not regarded by this i wheres ain ; a . nf a sr sealing a part so ut- = an peep hig 4 _aersprenetg - hh i orem os 
unnatural father, except inasmuch as she may assist in the | tor} ose meee pepe. om ma Kean’s ae pone eo Sr. Fosress Rane. Furssveiertuates 
aggrandizement of his family; and her honour and happi- pei “e tee se pon apres arte by es fatal after Sir Giles w as removed from the stage, the applaus 
ness we sce him perfectly willing to jeopard, in order that | Nate ae = barron Pea Pew na te aie cate rion | was maintained, with unanimous accord, and with deater 
he may be the more sure to add a worthless distinetion to “his = visit to this yess ‘ pats tremendously se es — ae aaertent st reg general and deep impressi me 
her name. The crimes with which he has stained his soul | hant. Before him, Cooke ac creat applause in the same pepe Seer © ee ea eT 
in augmenting his fortune by stealthy measures, leaving no | sai ak in some ° oom wi . pa 2 “on re walified a Map bec cngpinaet one 
priat for the most curious search to trace his footsteps (iltaen oe “on - m3 on a aeiniien of the acniiie yi} aay. Recher eusteland Che chesestes - be aan 
ingratitude and miserly spirit which he manifests towards seaeaiiion ‘cold-blooded vill in. Forrest in ASSI aan n-ne A eer) Se. Tihavie ane ir. Punines, oo See 
him who has been his counsellor and prime agent in all his | this ar “otter repulsive c rece we v om salad ty ant Guedy, wore eamenity Maggy: and Se. Vem 
villanies; and the hardihood and unblushing efromtery with poo from an i nee coiinaie ) sons Aca ne! an Rely Swett, aever Rypuases te quester edenntag: 
which he proclaims his deeds of darkness, pleading in their | doube 5 and fears y the aarti of seme a ame armest friends j We Wels mates Che ether pertemmens, OS our Handle pet 
extenuation no motive that can mect with sympathy from | as to he issue. lt is needless to say that it se ereatly tri- wats Cad We Saws eat cones Sy enetner Se 
any auditor, all mark him as one of the most loathsome cha- | umphant , . 
| The Sir Giles Overreach of Mr. Forrest is marked with 
The atrocious cruelties of Gloster were perpetrated at the | physical defects—for, like a true critic, we must enumerate 
instigation of a strong incitement; the golden round and | defects first—of a kind that are perceptible to every eye, 
top of power shed its baleful gleam before him, dazzling | and yet which no observer can wish removed. His port is 
his moral vision, and luring him on by an irresistible at- | too commanding and stately, his form too symmetrically 
CrRCWIOR 5 and when that object of his ambition was attained, | moulded, his brow too open and expansive—and there is too 
_ frequent attempts he made to sooth the rebel con- | much candour, too much nobleness in his whole bearing, to Park Theat: —The tragedy of Othello was performed 
eee ice acter attaches acre so emer sagen dio the idea . wong ‘ E ty = “ oo ‘on Mond y fur the benefit of Mr. Cooper, on which occa 
im to command a degree of sympathy from an undineee _s p rer ard athe lye ron , sap wens re a ion Bir. Forre st performed the character of lago, TL 
Che blackest villain of Shakspeare’s creation—Iago against ce ce gate Hig nes Rag zs nh ee Or Me OD SOR CRON SES a 
‘ §0,agamst | sinuosity of his mind. With Mr. Forrest's conception of 
“hom every aaditor feels a loathing antipathy—even he ;this, as with the rest of his parts, but little fault can be Chatham Theatre.—We understand that several new a 
leads to himself, as an excuse for his dark intrigues—for | found; and the exccution, when it is considered that but a atiractive pieces are in active preparation at the Chathat 
is sinuous and diabolical counsels—a motive, the validity || very short time had been afforded for study since he first: Since our last, Mrs. Kenlock and Mr. Garner have apy 
f which every heart is willing to acknowledge. His sus-|| resolved to attempt it, gives likewise small spac e for critical ed in opera, 
picion that Othello had violated the honour of his wife, like | comment. There was not, we thought, sufficient testiness 


liberal means in generous attempts to aid the sciences, to | 
search for new and profitable fountains of trade, and to 
unprove the moral condition of mankind. | 





+ Lafayette Theatre —Those who have not witnessed t 
racters ever exhibited on the stage. representation of the Pilot, as produced at this theatre, can 
form no conception of the imposing efieci given to almo 
every scenc inthe piece. We are assured, by a gentlema 
who has frequently seen similar spectacles at Saddle: 
Wells, that the ship-scene bas never been excelled even 
that establishment. The Pilot is a “ treat for the town 





® poisonous mineral, gnawed him inward; and there are of manner in some of the scenes; and now and then we de- MARRIED 
w who will not agree that a mere suspicion of such a kind tected a drawling of the words, as if the text had not been On the 128th tt Pa Rev Mi Stilwell, Mr. ¢ 
will go far in extenuation of his revenge, if viewed in re- || distinctly impressed upon his memory, which it is probable p, raha 2 eine Pho Neage tass | lis bene seth aa 
rence to its extent, and not to the fiend-like mode in which || was the case. In the dressing of the part too, there was On the 1Gth inst by the Rev Mr Berrian, Mr. Exdwa 
he chose to execute it. Hoffinire. to Miss Margaret M’ Mullen 
On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Benjamin 
Prime, to Miss Philanda Hayward , 


, ' the usual fault in relation to age, it being no doubt extreme- 

But, unlike these, and unlike human nature, Sir Giles ly difficult to conceal .altogether the juvenility of his open 
Ov erreach neither has uor feigns, to himself nor to others, and handsome countenance. Yet these are trivial blemishes, 
any thing that can be viewed for a single instant as a pro- || which scarcely deserve critical mention; and we should not | The city inspector reports the deaths of eighty-two ps 


Pelling inducement to the injustice and cruel wrongs with" notice them, could we find as many of a more important ‘sous for the past week 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO EMMA. 


Raven tresses—raven tresses, 
For the wandering Arab’s eye; 

lor these form the braid of the tawny maid, 
"Neath Araby’s burning sky. 

And glances bright—like the wild gazelle’s, 
And soft—like the sunset’s ray ; 

And the passionate blush, far more that tells 
Than passionate words may say. 


Golden tresses—golden tresses, 
For maids of the minstrel land ; 

Like the fragile wires, on the sleeping lyres, 
Once swept by the harper’s hand; 

With brows that relieve, by their dazzling white 
Cheeks of rich carmine glow ; 

Like snows that contrast, on the Alpine height 
With the roses that bloom below. 


Auburn tresses—auburn tresses, 
Let the daughters of Vishnu twin 
Yor her who dies, as a sacrifice, 
At the Pagod’s sacred shrine. 

Her dark eyes beam with a holy light 
Through tears without earthly stain 
Like the placid rainbow shining bright, 

‘Mid summer's gentle rain. 


Flaxen tresses—flaxen tresses — 
These are the tresses J love; 


With glances that seem--save their mischievous gleam— 


To flash from an angel above. 

Lips like the corals that sleep in the sea; 
Eyes like the gems in the mine; 

These are the eyes—lips—and tresses for me ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


For such, fairy image—are thine. Hanpor rus Isxe. | 





A PARODY. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITORS O¥ “THE POETICAL MAGAZINE,” 


BY A DISAPPOINTED CORRESPONDENT 
Farewell! a long farewell to all my rhyming 
‘This is the state of man, to day he puts forth 
‘The tender leaves of poetry, to-morrow 
Sends them to some favourite magazine : 

The third day come the cruel editors, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full sure! 
tlis verses will be printed—tear his rhymes, 

And throw them in the fire. I have ventured 
Like wanton boys that swim on bladders 

These many summers in a sea of poesy, 

But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has lett me 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rade editor, who ever slights me 

Vain power and influence of the muse, f hate ye 
I feel my beart new opened. Oh! how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on editors ! 

‘Theve is betwixt that smile we would aspire to 
That smirk of editors, and their displeasure, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer 

And ne’er must write again. 





SONNET. 
BY BARRY CORNWALI 


Perhaps the lady of iny love is now 

Looking upon the skies. A single sta: 

Is rising in the east, and from afar 

Sheds a most tremulous lustre: silent ni 

Doth wear it like a jewel on her brow: 

But see, it motions, with its lovely light, 
Onwards and onwards through those depths of blue 


To its appointed course steadfast and truc 

So, dearest, would I fain be unto thee, 
Stcadtast for ever—like yon planet fain 

And yet more like art thou a jewel rare 

Oh! brighter than the brightest star to me 
Come hither, my young love, and I will weas 
thy beauty on my breast detightedly. 


THE LAST SONG. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Must it be 7—then farewell, 


Thou whom my woman's heart cherished so long : 


Farewell, and be this my song 
The last, wherein I say “I loved thee well.” 


Many a weary strain— 

Never yet heard by thee—hath this poor breath 
Uttered, of love and death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 


Oh! if, in after years, 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart 
Bid not the pain depart; 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 


Think of me—still so young, 

Silent, though fond, who cast my life away 
Daring to disobey 

The passionate spirit that around me clung 


Farewell again ; and yet, 

Must it indeed be so—and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 

Together see the sun of summer set” 


For me, my days are gone : 

No more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 

As I was wont: oh! ‘twas for you alone, 


But on my bier I'll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan 
Martyr of love to man, 

Aud, like a broken flower, gently decay. 





FROM AN IRISH PAPER. 
BARNEY BUNTLINE. 


One night it blew a hurricane, 

The waves were mountains rolling 
When Barney Buntline turned aside 
And said to Billy Bowline, 

A strong north-wester’s blowing, Bi!! 
“Don’t you hear it roar now ’ 
Lord help ’em! how I pities all 
** Unhappy folks ashore now! 

“ Blow, blow, blow! 


Fool-hardy chaps, as lives in towns 
“What dangers they are all in! 

‘ And how they're quaking in their beds 
‘For fear the roof should fall in! 


‘ Poor devils! how they envies us, 
“ And wishes, I've a notion, 
‘In sucha storm, for our good luck 
To be upon the ocean. 
* Blow, blow, blow! 


Then as to those kept out all day 
‘‘On business, from their houses, 
And late at night returning home 
“To cheer their babes and spouse- 
While you and I upon the deck 
* Are comfortably lying, 
My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying ! 
** Blow, blow, blow ! 
Lord help those folks who rashly take 
“A voyage in the stages ; 
Some packed on top, some stowed inside 
* As snug as birds in cages : 
 Crash—down they go, and are all killed ' 
“While, when our vessel can't float 
Without the risk of broken necks 
“We snugly take the long boat 
* Blow, blow, blow! 
And oftentimes we sailors hear 
* How men are killed or undone 
By overturns in carriages, 
“ By thieves, and fires in London > 
We've heard what risks all landsmen run 
‘* From noblemen to tailors; 
‘So, Billy, let's thank Providence 
Phat you and [are sailers."’ 
Blew, blow, blow ' 


FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 


Heigho '—I'm in love, I believe, 
I feel so remarkably queer ; 
And my “ spirits’’ are all taking leave 
For the “ land of spirits,” | fear. 
I sigh like the wind in winter, 
When its notes are a deep bas blue, 
And my heart feels as though a large splints; 
Was stuck in it through and through 
I'm eternally thinking of one, 
With an eye of the mazarine tinge ; 
I've lost all my relish for fun, 
And shrink from the thought of a “ singe 
My head has grown light as a feather— 
Can't stand half my quota of “ drops ; 
And I've cut the ‘‘ Old Hose"’ altogethe: 
For gossip and tea-table slops. 
I wish in my soul I was dead, 
And frozen as stiff as a cob! 
I'd hasten, forthwith, and be bled, 
If I thought it would do the job 
But who ever died like a hero, 
By the aid of lancet or cup, 
With a “ bead” ten degrees below zero, 
And nothing to bring it up? 
Oh, Cupid, what work thou hast made 
With a genteel young man like myself 
Thou'st forced me to give up my trade, 
And laid me quite snug on the shelf. 
My nerves are all up in a twitter, 
To steady them naught can I find— 
Oh! I’m wasted quite down to a fritter— 
Come—blow me away, sweet wind! Cassit 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
A PORTRAIT. 

She's beautiful! Her raven curls 
Have broken hearts in envious girls— 
And then they sleep in contrast so, 
Like raven feathers upon snow ; 
And bathe her neck—and shade the brig hi 
Dark eye from which they catch the ligh: 
As if their graceful loops were made 
To keep that glorious eye in shade, 
And holier make its tranquil spell, 
Like waters in a shaded well. 





I cannot rhyme about that eye— 

I've matched it with a midnight sky— 
I've said ‘twas deep, and dark, and wild 
Expressive, liquid, witching, mild— 
But the jewelled star, and the living air 
Have nothing in them half so fair. 

She’s noble—noble—oue to keep 
Embalmed for dreams of fevered sleep— 
An eye for nature—taste refined, 
Perception swift, and balanced mind— 
And more than all, a gift of thought 

To such a spirit-fineness wrought 

That on my ear her language fell 

As if each word dissolved a spell 

Yet I half hate her. She has all 

That would ensure au angel's fa!!- 

But there’s a cool, collected look 

As if her pulses beat by book— 

A measured tone, a cold reply, 

A management of voice and eye, 

A calm, possessed, authentic air, 

That leaves a doubt of softness there 
’Till—look and worship as | may-— 

My fevered thoughts will pass away 

And when she lifts her fringing lashes 
And her dark eye like star-light flashes- 
And when she plays her quiet wile 

Of that calm look and measured smik 

1 go away, like one who’s heard, 

In some fine scene, the prompter’s word 
And make a vow to break her chain, 
And keep it till we meet agaip. Cassiv 
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